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"and because it did then rain," writes the old historian Fox, 
"he offered her his cloak, which she (putting it back with her 
hand with a good dash) refused. So she coming out, having 
one foot upon the stair, said, 'Here landeth as true a subject 
as ever landed at these stairs : and before thee, O God, I speak 
it, having none other friends but thee alone.'" " Going a little 
further," says Holinshed, " she sat down on a stone to rek her- 
self, and when the Lieutenant of the Tower begged her to rise 
and come in out of the wet and cold, she said, 'Better sitting 
here than in a worse place, for God knoweth whither you 
bring me.' " But " the lords carried her to an inner apartment, 
and left her there in great dismay, after seeing the door well 
locked, bolted, and barred." The princess long afterwards 
used to declare she fully expected death, and that she knew 
her sister thirsted for her blood : she remained only a month 
in the Tower, and was then removed to Woodstock. 



The above brief narrative affords a clue to Mr. Hillingford's 
interesting historical picture. Seated on a stone-bench, "agonised 
in mind, and with a face bearing evidence of ill health, Eliza- 
beth is invited by one of her custodians to pass through the 
gate held open by an official of the Tower; and one can easily 
imagine her making the remark attributed to her. The interest 
of the composition centres in the figure of the unhappy princess, 
yet is sustained by that of the group behind her, of which the 
most prominent is the nobleman charged with the commission 
of placing her in the hands of the authorities of the Tower, and 
who stands deferentially, with his cap in hand, urging her en- 
trance. By way of balancing the composition, the artist has 
introduced a fine dog, which looks up into the face of the man 
inside the doorway, as if endeavouring to ascertain the meaning 
of what is taking place. Like all Mr. Hillingford's pictures, this 
is very carefully painted, and shows effective colouring. 



MARKART'S PAINTINGS.—' ABUNDANTIA.' 




HE two great decorative paintings by the Munich ar- 
tist, Hans Markart, entitled ' Abundantia,' and 
typifying, by means of figures and fruits, the pro- 
ductions of the land and sea, which attracted so 
much attention at the Vienna Exposition in 1873, 
were exhibited at the Kurtz Art Gallery in New 
York last month. Markart is looked upon as one 
of the most promising young painters of the present day, and as a 
colourist he has but few equals in Europe. In his dual composi- 
tion, ' Abundantia,' it is evident he has sought to express his ideas 
of the grand and brilliant combinations which colour is capable of, 
without regard, perhaps, to truth or drawing. One of the canvases 
represents ' The Abundance of the Earth,' and it is typified, pri- 
marily, by the voluptuous figure of a young and noble-looking 
woman, whose dark skin and flashing eyes suggest her Southern 
origin. There is a boy in her lap ; and another child, of similar 
age, standing at her side, has thrown himself backward over her 
knee, and is hanging to her breast. This mother, with her twin 
boys, is intended to suggest abundance, and around the group 
every object which expresses fruitfulness centres. The head and 
shoulders of the mother are drawn against a mass of dark-purple 
drapery, with a border of golden ornaments, richly grouped in with 
tropical fruits. At her feet are kids and rabbits. 

On the left of the primal group is a procession of nude boys, 
bearing upon their heads and shoulders golden dishes filled with 
grapes, and, as they move forward, they dance in childish glee in 
the midst of the spoils of the vineyard with which the ground is 
strewed. On the right hand a young man is leading a pretty girl to 
the festival-dance, and is pointing out to her the abundance which 
centres around the foreground-group. There are other figures in 
the background, and running vines, all of which tend to emphasise 
the expression of abundance of the productions and fruitfulness' of 
the earth. In an artistic sense, this is not a carefully-drawn pic- 
ture, but, for the sake of its rich fancy and remarkable colouring, 
its faults of drawing may be justly overlooked. 

The pendant is intended to express the prolific fruitfulness of the 
sea. Here, too, the artist gives the figpire of a mother and her 
children, seated, with the treasures of the sea scattered in abun- 
dance at her feet. Beside the central figure is a young girl, lissome 
in form, and clad in picturesque attire. She is apparently speak- 
ing to the mother, who turns her head as if listening to the story. 
There is a superb display of drapery in the composition of this 
group, and it altogether forms the tour deforce of the picture. On 
the right hand of this queenly group is a gorgeous gondola, with 
its richly-ornamented prow turned seaward. A boy standing at the 
bow, with his body partly concealed, is working at the oar, as if to 
force the boat more firmly on the shore, and a pretty group of 
girls and little children are drawing in a great net, laden with the 
spoils of the sea. Standing in the gently-rolling surf, near the bow 
of the boat, is a half-naked gjirl. She holds in her hands a shell, 



and is gracefully bending forward to secure the corals and pearls as 
they are cast up by the waves. At the side of this fisher-girl is the 
partly nude figure of a young woman rising from the water. She 
is in the act of getting into the gondola, and one leg yet hangs in 
the surf. The artist has given us a back view of this young wo- 
man's form, and its proportions are magnificent. The head is 
firmly poised, and every line of the neck, and the voluptuous con- 
tours of the body, are drawn with a precision and firmness which 
will atone for any apparent defects in other parts of the work. In 
the delineation of this figure, Markart shows that he is as accom- 
pUshed in the art of drawing, when it suits his purpose, as he is 
strong as a colourist. 

Both pictures are painted upon a gold ground, and, wherever an 
extraordinary effect of colour was required, it will be observed that 
this rich groundwork is made to accomplish the purpose. In the 
flesh-painting, particularly in the figure of the nude woman, it 
gives warmth to the' tones, and its influence is felt not only in the 
transparent shadows, but also in the more solid painting of the 
higher lights. Again, in the royal purple robe of the mother with 
the babe in her lap, its brilliancy is apparent, and in the rich green 
canopy which shades the gondola. In ' The Abundance of the 
Earth,' this gold ground gives peculiar force to the dark flesh- 
tints of the children in shadow. In the delineation of these fig- 
ures, even the most superficial observer is surprised at their force, 
notwithstanding the sketchy character of the treatment. There ap- 
pear to be only a few broad dashes of the brush, and yet each of 
these fantastic children is as _ strongly brought out as the more 
solidly-painted figures in the foreground. In fact, there is very 
little painting shown in this group. The bodies were apparently 
drawn in transparent colours, and the modelling was produped by 
a series of glazing, which secured the' subtleties of form, and 
at the same time depended for its brilliancy of effect on the 
gold ground which underlies the work. The gold is left at 
the top of the canvases as laid on by the gilder, but its pres- 
ence here is not felt, owing to the extraordinary richness of 
colour and the boldness Of design expressed in the lower part of 
the works. 

Notwithstanding the large number of figures in these compo- 
sitions, there is a general unity of feeling, and the colour-motive is 
large and affluent. Markart, indeed, has been compared to Ru- 
bens with his flowing forms and abundant fancy, but, as has been 
well said by a critic, "it is Rubens in his glowing pictures at the 
Louvre, and not with his chastened powers exhibited at their best 
in the mature and well-balanced ' Descent from the Cross,' at Ant- 
werp." As an illustration of a free imagination, and of the rich 
combinations which may be obtained from the painter's palette, 
these paintings are worthy of attention and study by our native 
artists. Photographs of them have been produced, which, of course, 
give no idea of their glowing colours, but they adequately represent 
the artist's bold and imaginative composition. 



